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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 18th, 1855. 
Pror J. P. Dake, 

Dear Sir:—Being much pleased with your eloquent and instructive Lecture, d 
livered on the commencement of the Eighth Annual course of the Homeeopat 
College of Pennsylvania, we respectfully request a copy of the same for publicatio: 
not only for the gratification of the Students comprising this class, but also for man; 
who could not enjoy listening to it. 


We remain, Sir, with much respect, 


| Your obedient servants, 
Toxtuio S. Verpi, President, — Jos. B. Warp, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE. 
Jd. J. Stureus, Ky., J. Marrs M’Aurister, Pa., 
oe ALD, JV. Y., L. A. Bruutsoty, Va., 
F. Havens, Canada, M. A. Cieckuey, Ala., 
R. Goopwiy, o., E. H. Penrietp, Conn., 
. H. Tarr, &. L, R. CarriqueE, Mass., 
, M, Cusine, Vt., H. C. Braprorp, Maine. 


PittsBpuRGH, October 25th, 1855 
GENTLEMEN :-— 


Your favor of the 18th inst., requesting a copy of my late Introductory Leeture, for 
publication, has been duly received. | 

Although intended merely as a preface to my course on the Materia Mediea, I an 
not averse to its publication, so that your pleasure and the interests of Medical Seienc ot 
are thereby subserved. 4 

You will please convey to the gentlemen whom you represent, and accept for you r 
selves, the kindest regards and wishes of y 

Your humble servant, 


Je Pe DAKE. 
To Messrs. VerpI, WARD, Stureus and others. 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


ENTLEMEN :-—— 
It is my purpose, in this lecture, to take you hastily over the 
various methods that have been adopted in the discovery and 
evelopment of curative means. 
To notice each of these methods in detail, or to trace the long 
ne of history, touching the Materia Medica, would require 
ore time than I am permitted to occupy on this occasion. 
In looking back over the early days of the healing art, we should 
de Influenced more by a spirit of kindly consideration for ‘the 
thers,” than by a disposition rudely to criticise their best 
deavors. Favored with the cumulative light of ages, it may be 
/an easy matter for us, even at the threshold of our medical 
“career, to distinguish errors and unravel difficulties which set at 
ught the wisdom of the oldest among them. But should we, 
account of our more favorable circumstances, stop, vainly, to 
ory over those who have gone before us, we would be guilty, 
t only of base ingratitude, but also of a pusillanimity, render- 
gus forever unworthy of being called their sons. 
Thankful for what they did, and thankful for our own increased 
vantages, let us glory rather in attaining to heights of useful- 
$8, which they were never permitted to reach. 
It has often been said that the pathway of Medicine is strewn 
with the wrecks of theories and systems, once favorite, but now 
abandoned. So may we say, that along that pathway lie the 

























































































weapons of medical warfare,—each having been regarded the 
most potent and unfailing, and each, in its turn, having been 4 
left as a useless relic upon the field. That such should be © 
the case will not seem surprising, when we have rightly con- 
sidered the difficulties which, at the first, attended the gathering 
of all correct knowledge, especially concerning curative means. a 
Favored with no celestial remedies, or divine revelation pointing © 
the way to those best calculated to soothe and save the aching } 
frame, through which mortality had crept, and devoid even of 4 
the instinct which might enable them to distinguish between” 
nutritious and poisonous things, men began early to learn, in the : 
school of experience, which of the products of the earth were for 
food, which must be avoided as fatally noxious, and which might 4 
be employed as medicines. Could we, for a moment, imagine ] | 
ourselves in their place, and look around, for the first time, upon ‘ 
a world all new and strange, with the teeming products of its q 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, and be, as they were, ‘ 
uninstructed as to the properties and uses of each article, we q 
might realize something of the doubts and difficulties attending” 
each step in ther gathering of useful knowledge. 4 
By the slow ways of experience, then, and not by any revela- ] 
tion or labor-saving analogies or theories, was the line first drawn ‘ 
between such articles as seemed nutritious—capable of sustaining | 
life—and those seemingly possessed of an energy, merely to ~ 
impair or destroy it. In attributing to the latter class, powers ’ 
inimical to health, we speak in positive phrase. While, viewing : 
them from this point we must denominate them all as povsons— ’ 
some slow and others more rapid in their action—we must from | 
another point, regarding them in reference to disease, and con- q 
sidering their ability to counteract its power, call them medzcines. ’ 
We speak of the line being drawn between the two great 1 
classes, articles of aliment and medicines; but in reality that line 
has never yet been fully drawn. 4 
Upon our table may be found many articles belonging only to 4 
the apothecary, and doubtless, in the apothecary’s shop many 4 
better adapted to the table. ; 
In the former transposition of things, we are sorry to ms the 
world is making but little progress for the better. 
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_ But following up the line of warfare which Hahnemann began 
on Coffee, we may hope, at least, for a gradual emancipation from _ 
the tyranny of degenerate appetites, and from the painful results 
of culinary drugging. 
_ It has doubtless often been a matter of curious speculation to 
' you, as to thousands before you, how or by what suggestion many 
_ substances, wholly inert, and many in themselves disgusting and 
_ out-of-the-way, should ever have come to be employed as medicines. 
For these strange anomalies, we can no more account, on natu- 
' ral principles, than for the fact, that almost every thing known 
_ to the human eye, has at some day, in some country, been an 












. object of religious worship. It is no more wonderful that the 
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. fancy of men, in their dreamy days, should exalt such worthless 


| and often repugnant substances to the rank of chief remedies, 
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' than that their superstition should likewise deify and adore the 


' Most senseless and disgusting things in nature. But this we 


_ know, that in one way or another—by accident or experiment, 
| by reason or caprice—the articles which stand in our second class 
came first to be regarded as curative means. 


































When the healing 
' of the sick assumed the form of a special pursuit, the use or trial 
| of these means was, of necessity, its first and all-important work. 
| Having then conceived no theories upon which to conduct pro- 


’ cesses of healing, physicians followed only the Empirical rule— 






| administering in a given case a remedy, merely because known 
| or supposed to cure cases of a similar character. 


| The rule of cure being thus simple and direct, it was only 
i necessary to know concerning each medicine, what diseases it had 
_ removed, in order to assign it an appropriate place in the Materia 
Medica. This brings us to what we shall denominate the first 








method of testing drugs,— 


THEIR TRIAL UPON THE SICK. 


; _ This method, revealing the relative, or therapeutic properties 
_ of medicinal substances, suited well, and only the purposes of 
_ Empirical practice. 

_ The positive or pathogenetic character of a drug concerned 
‘them not. They simply inquired—what has it cured 2 
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Not then accustomed to bold experimentation upon the sick— 
‘such as marks hospital, and not unfrequently private practice 
the old school of our day—they consumed long years, and score 
of years, in gathering any important knowledge of medicines, an 
in forming anything like a satisfactory Materia Medica. 

The ancient Chaldeans and Babylonians carried their sick t 
the public roads and market places, that travelers might converse 
with them, and communicate such remedies as had been known to 
cure similar cases. ‘The Assyrians and Lusitanians did the same 
for ages. 4 

There being then no art of printing and but little use made of 
writing, the spread of knowledge and interchange of views wa 3 
slowly carried on. In the phrase of Blackstone: the world the 
had only a Materia Medica ‘non seripta ;” the repository an 
library of all cures and medical discoveries existing only in th 
memory of man. | 

Owing to these hindering circumstances, experimentation was _ 
long in overtaking and putting aside éhio worthless trash sent ‘ 
forth as medicines, and in elevating to their proper place reme- 
dies of the greatest value. ] 

It would be a pleasing task to trace the progress of medicine 
from those times, when information passed only from neighbor to — 
neighbor—then by travelers from city to city; when médical © 
teachers and pupils met at the baths and market-places to com-~ 
municate and receive instruction—down to the times when school 
were organized and records kept: and still later, to our own” 
bright day of Books, Journals, Hospitals and Colleges. The prac-_ 
titioner in our western wilds, sitting down by his cheerful fireside, © 
may, In one winter's evening, draw from his magazines and newl 
issued books, more practical information than even a century ag 
could be obtained from ten years’ travel and visiting among th 
most distinguished physicians in the world. We have said tha 
the first method of trying medicines was upon the sick. We 
must add, that this method, in the old school of practice, is stil 
in vogue. N aieithietgndine their ever-varying theories, and the 
science which they have now for some time exclusively assumed, | 
they have never yet supplanted the old method by a new or 
better. : 





_ Since, then, all eyes are in a great measure still turned to the 

sick bed, for the confirmation of old or the discovery of new reme- 
es, it becomes us to examine more critically the sick-bed test, to 

ascertain if it is sufficient in the formation of a reliable Materia 
edica. | 

Although we have not yet acknowledged Empiricism adequate 

the wants of diseased humanity, we do say that this test is 
better than any other, and indeed the only one, to supply ¢ts 

ative means. 

But when we come into the Theoretical school, or into the 
Scientific, where a medicine is employed on account of some pos- 
tive power it possesses over a certain organ or apparatus of the 

dy, we find it sadly deficient. . It may inform us that certain 

seases have subsided or disappeared under. the use of a certain 
medy. But this information is only relative. We simply know 
at it cured in that or in those cases. Exactly how it would 

aflect the organ or apparatus we wish to operate upon in the 
resent case, it could not inform us. 

What is required in the Theoretical and in the Scientific schools, 

a test affording knowledge as to the manner in which a medli- 

ne absolutely and uniformly affects the conditions of the human 
rganism. ‘T'o attempt, by trials on the szck, to obtain such a 
nowledge, would be simply abortive; since the action of the 

edicine, in every instance, would be modified by the co-existing 
sease, and thus forced to exhibit a mixed, instead of its own 
eculiar character. | 
_ Finding, then, the sick-bed test insufficient for their purpose, 
‘physicians began to look farther. Less timid than the Empirics. 
ey laid tribute upon the records of Toxicology, and drew thence 
much valuable information respecting the deeper effects of drugs. 
_ This second method of testing medicines we denominate 


HEIR ACCIDENTAL TRIAL UPON THE HEALTHY. 


‘While in this way we are able to acquire some knowledge of 
he positive character of a drug—how it affects the healthy organ- 
m—we gain an outline merely of its more violent and destructive 
ction. In the hurry and confusion attending a case of poison- 
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ing, the finer, and, to the physician, more important effects of the 
toxical agent are overlooked. The poisoned man does not detail 
with accuracy his sensations or emotions; nor do his attendants 
observe or note his more apparent symptoms. 

It is not till after the frightful scene is past, that the import- 
ance of securing a likeness of it occurs to those in attendance. 

Accounts of such cases given from memory, days or months 
after their occurrence, must therefore be defective, both in point 
of accuracy and extent. 

Pursuing this method further, physicians have examined the 
bodies of persons who have died from poisonous doses of a drug ; 
endeavoring to discover, in the morbid appearances thereby 
revealed, its real character. 

The information thus obtained, is liable to some uncertainty, 
from the modifying effects of antidotes employed. 

But this outline of a drug, written within the temple, if modi- 
fied by no antidotal treatment, is of the most infallible kind. 

Knowledge, however, purchased, as this must ever be, with 
human life, is too costly to be common. 


Another and third method of testing medicines has been by 
analogy, or 


THEIR TRIAL UPON INFERIOR ANIMALS. 


This test exhibits positive effects in rabbits, cats, or dogs; but 
only such as are observable to the experimenter. 

Tfowever carefully obtained, these effects cannot be anticipated 
with certainty from the same substances when operating in the 
human organism. 

It is true, what would produce rapidity of pulse or marked 
congestion to the stomach in a rabbit, might produce analagous 
results in man; but unable to know the exact condition of the 
animal as to health, at the time the experiment is begun, much 
unccrtainty is thrown around the post-mortem appearances. They — 
might have been the products of the medicinal action, they “7 4 
have been owing to some previously existing disease; or to both 
causes combined. ’ 
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_ But, however perfectly conducted, the study of drugs by analo- 
gies such as these—to arrive either at their curative or their posi- 
tive powers—is very indirect, and always involved in doubts. 

Failing to obtain the external indices or symptoms of the inter- 
hal or structural changes produced in animals by a certain drug, 
we must necessarily be at a loss to detect such changes in the 
human subject as will indicate that drug as a remedy. 

A very important defect, therefore, in this as well as the pre- 
ceding test, is, that it does not afford the symptoms of mind or 
_ of sensation, belonging to each medicine. 

_ A fourth method of determining the properties of medicines, 
_ has been from | 


THEIR RESEMBLANCE TO ARTICLES ALREADY KNOWN. 


This test—if we may call it such—has doubtless suggested more 
" new remedies than any other. 

It would take us till morning to recount the ludicrous compari- 
sons and fancied resemblances upon which remedies have been 
administered to the sick. Similarity in color, or smell, or taste, 
has often led to the employment of a substance otherwise unknown 
to the physician. 

The early annals of medicine abound in proofs of this: nor is 
the Materia Medica of the old school yet free from the fruits of 

such a gathering. 

_ Since Chemistry and Botany have come to occupy important 
places among the sciences, many an article has been brought into 
the list of medicines, merely because chemically or botanically 
imilar to a certain remedy already in use. 

Such articles, although coming with higher titles and more 
scientific recommendations, are no better, in the line of medicines, 
‘than those which came resting altogether upon their external 
qualities or appearances. 

We should be as slow to yield our confidence to either class of © 
hese new-comers, as the business man would be to trust his 
money to the hands of one of whom he had no knowledge, except 
that he resembled very much, in titles, looks and speech, a tried 
and honest friend of his. 
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A good part of the medical world have yet to learn the import- 
ant fact, that two articles, similar in one or two respects, may be 
very dissimilar in a third—that two drugs in color, or taste, or 
smell, or chemically or botanically alike, may be medicinally very 
unlike. | 

A fifth method of obtaining remedies has been by analogy, 


FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


Regarding the human body as a chemical combination or com- 
pound, substances have been employed to accomplish in it results 
such as the experimenter has witnessed in his crucible. 

Ascertaining or imagining that acids prevail in the system, the 
physician would thus employ alkaline preparations ; or that alkalies 
prevail, he would resort to acids. Or, finding a certain chemical 
constituent deficient, he would endeavor to supply the lack with 
some of the same article from his laboratory; or if in excess to 
relieve, by the institution of a new combination, calculated to 
remove a portion of it. 

But, alas, for the success of such analogies! The human body 
is an organization, subject, while living, to VITAL and not to 
chemical laws. 

And we must not close our list of methods without noticing 
still another,— 


THE MIXTURE OF TWO OR MORE REMEDIES TO PRODUCE A 
NEW ONE. 


The absurd pretensions of this method scarcely merit a serious” q 
refutation. We are not surprised to find, in the annals of ancient 
practice, twenty or thirty different kinds of medicine in one dose 
or prescription—each expected, pursuing its way, to accomplish 
its own errand, without hindering or being hindered by the 4 
others. But to find such a plan still pursued, in the latter half © 
of the nineteenth century, by men arrogating to themselves all ~ 
the learning and wisdom to be found in medicine, is a phenome- 
non so palpably gross and ridiculous, as to excite only feelings of 
laughter, or of disgust and pity. 
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There are, in mathematics, rules by which the philosopher may 
calculate the power of two forces acting at once, from different 
points, upon the same object. But we have never yet seen or 
heard of any rule, by which the physician can estimate the result 
of two dissimilar medicinal forces, acting at once upon the human 
organism. 

The philosopher finds it difficult often to calculate the power 
_ of one force; and yet more difficult to calculate the results of 
| two, acting oppositely but simultaneously, upon the same object ; 

and almost impossible to arrive at the results of three or more 
' acting thus. 
4 But the physician goes forward in the use of a medicinal force, 
4g with as much assurance as though he knew by instinct or reve- 
| lation, all it could do; when, in fact, his knowledge of it is only 
| the result of fancy, inference, or imperfect experimentation. Nor 
| does he stop with the use of one—but taking half a dozen or a 
dozen such forces, he combines and directs them upon the diseased 
organism, with an air of:as much certainty as though he had 
arrived at the sum of their abilities by the rules of “simple 
addition.”’ | 

It is truly astonishing to find men, whom we supposed to be 
well acquainted with physiology, pathology and the general 
action of medicines, still adhering to this antiquated and unphi- 
losophical method of producing. remedies. But, gentlemen, we 
will dismiss this compounding scheme, with the simple further 
remark, that when you see an old hunter shooting squirrels with 
a shot-gun, you may set it down that either his eye-sight is fail- 
| ing, or that something is seriously wrong with his rifle. 

Thus I have endeavored to bring before you the various 
methods followed, in the discovery and development of means, 
constituting the Materia Medica of the old school. 

Seeing the difficulties and uncertainties attending those meth- 
ods, you cannot be surprised that the Materia Medica has suffered 
so many revolutions—so many “‘ups and downs” in its chief 
remedies—and so much delay in its approaches to anything like 
reliability. 

Clinical experience was, for ages, sifting its massive heaps, 
to put aside all worthless articles, and to elevate the good. Yet 
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what had been accomplished in this work, and what was the infor- 
mation upon which practitioners had to rely, up to the time of 
Samuel Hahnemann ? | 

In modesty standing back, we will let the illustrious Cullen 
answer this question. 

In his “Concise View” he says—‘‘ The writers on Materia 
Medica abound with numberless false conclusions, which are, 
however, supposed or ‘pretended to be drawn from experience. 
Such, indeed, is the state of this matter that nobody can consult 
these writers with any success or safety, unless he is prepared 
with a great deal of skepticism on the subject.” 

This is pointed testimony; and coming from one so long and 
well acquainted with the subject as Cullen, has tenfold weight. 

In confirmation of Cullen’s view, we must quote the language 
of Dr. Radcliffe, a celebrated physician of the old school, who 
once said, “When I was young, I possessed at least twenty reme- 
dies for every disease ; but when advanced in age, I found twenty 
diseases without a single remedy.” 

Imagine to yourself young Dr. Radcliffe, leaving the College 
and entering his field of practice, full of faith in the correctness 
and sufficiency of his Materia Medica, and longing only for the 
combat that was to show how triumphantly he would wield his. 
trusty weapons. See him in the sick-room, where disease tor- 
ments its victim—this weapon, then that, a third, a fourth, and 
a fifth he brings into use in vain! The tormentor is not routed 
till death claims the victim. 

Behold how each year lessens the doctor’s confidence in his: 
means, till, ‘skeptical,’ as Cullen would consider safe, he 
exclaims: ‘I now find twenty diseases without a single remedy.” 

Nor was the experience of Dr. Radcliffe peculiar to him. 
Scarcely has there ever been a physician for ten years in the use 
and under the guidance of the old Materia Medica, who has not— 
like him, confident at first—become disappointed, then skeptical, 
and finally, without belief in one half of its remedies. 

I can assure you, gentlemen, that nothing but the constant 
advent of new theories in regard to the use of medicines,— 
each encouraging the practioner to hope for more certainty and 
success, has ever kept an intelligent and conscientious physician 





in the ranks of the old school, till his locks were whitened with 
age. 

But we have a brighter page in the history of the Materia 
Medica for your inspection. _ 

When Samuel Hahnemann had discovered the fact that such 
medicines only were safe and speedily curative, in a case of dis- 
ease, as were capable of producing its image in a healthy person, 
he not only set aside Empiricism and Theories in practice, but 
also the tests which they had employed in the formation of their 
Materia Medica. 

Having revealed—so to speak—the existence of a general law 
in therapeutics, which required a positive and full display of 
each medicine’s character, he adopted a new method of testing 

drugs— 3 


THEIR TRIAL UPON PERSONS IN HEALTH. 


Seeing the beauty and sufficiency of this plan, the opposers of 
_Homeeopathy have been contending that it was in vogue long 


before the time of Hahnemann. 

We are told that Alexander tried some medicines upon himself, 
when in health, and that Haller recommended the plan. 

Be this as it may, one thing we know, that neither the one or 
the other, or any person else, had ever formed a Materia Medica 
out of the results of such trials. They might have dreamed of 
doing so, as they dreamed of the law simzlza—but nothing more. 

However, we care little by what road or by whom assisted, 
this method came into use, now that it is our inheritance and the 
inheritance of the world. 

Trying medicines upon ourselves and others in health, we learn 
their absolute abilities in every degree and shade: and in this 
way trace their action in a manner parallel and equal to the 
action of disease. Hahnemann has been greatly ridiculed by 
some for thus tracing medicines through all the sensations and 
mental emotions and operations which they were capable of pro- 
ducing in man. 

_ Because his provings were minute and full, they talk of his 
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“imaginings” and of the ‘“ whimsical’ character of his Materia 
Medica. 


But we would ask them, in all candor, if diseases are not mani-+ 
fested in disturbed mental as well as physical action—by smal 
as well as great symptoms? Had they read well the lessons of 
their old master, Hippocrates, they would have known better how 
to estimate the value of every symptom, in mind or body. 

He said—‘‘ The knowledge of disease is to be obtained from 
the common nature of all things, and from the nature of every 
individual. * * * We are to consider the customs, the diet, the 
employment, the age of every one—the conversations, the man- 
ners, the taciturnity, the imaginings, the watchings and the 
dreams; and how far twitchings, itchings and tears are con- 
cerned. * * * Sweat, cold, shivering, cough, sneezing, sighing, 
breathing, belching and flatus are also to be considered.” 

Now is it possible, that in the twenty-two centuries that have 
elapsed since the time of Hippocrates, physicians, calling them- 
selves scientific, have become less critical and less comprehensive 
in their investigations of disease ? 

The cause of suffering humanity forbid! 

If, then, it is important to observe the indications of disease, 
mentioned by the old master, why not equally so the correspond- 
ing or like effects of medicines ? 

We cannot see any possible good to result in tracing the symp- 
toms of disease farther than we can reach with medzeines ; except 
as a matter of curiosity, or to assist in giving a diagnosis, useful 
only to the reputation of the physician. : 

This, then, is the glory of Hahnemann’s method, that it 
reveals the absolute and most minute actions of a medicine ; 
enabling us thereby to select curative means parallel and co-ex- 
tensive with disease. 

Having a Materia Medica formed from knowledge gained by 
such a test, assisted by the records of Toxicology and confirmed 
by clinical experience, you have every inducement to put forth 
your energies in its study. . 

You can rely upon its teachings safely, without any of the 
<<‘ skepticism” spoken of by Cullen: and enter your fields of prac- 
tice, free from the gloomy apprehension that you may, one day, 





have to repeat, as applicable to yourself the language of Dr. 
Radcliffe. 

Furnished with an unfailing law in theraseemu, and with a 
_ direct and certain method of obtaining the means to be used 
under that law, you have the advantages of scdence, and the only 
science, in the world of medicine. 

While others around you will find their mode of cure constantly 
changing, and their remedies constantly failing, you will be ever 
following, steadily on, the one fixed law of nature—successful in 
practice and satisfied in rewards. : : 





